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Vucile. 


Ir has become almost an established rule in the literary world, that 
the productions of a new author should be regarded as worthless until 
their worth is proven. Now although this, in contrast with civil law, 
may seem the very essence of injustice, yet experience has fully proved 
the necessity of such severity. So many would-be authors were 
springing up on every side, that the world was becoming literally 
flooded with works, concerning which it is not too much to say, that 
the greater part had not the least pretensions to merit. The disease 
was of the most malignant nature, and in addition to this, it was com- 
mencing to spread with alarming rapidity, and consequently called for 
a prompt and efficient remedy. Such it found in the rule just laid 
down. The rule, however, is of human framing, and therefore it can- 
not be faultless—it has disadvantages as well as advantages; but the 
good resulting from a strict enforcement of its dictates, far more than 
counterbalances the evil, for the good which it brings about is immeas- 
urable, whereas I can think of but two abuses arising from it. In 
the first place it grants too much to fame; for in the anxiety to keep 
out interlopers, many works are allowed to pass current, whose only 
recommendation is, that they are the productions of some one of the 
elect. ‘This, however, is higher ground than we can touch upon, and 
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fortunately it has no direct bearing on the subject. The second abuse 
is, that many of the finest works are crowded away from public sight, 
simply because the name of the author is unknown to fame; this, I 
think, has a peculiar reference to the subject in hand. 

“Owen Meredith” was not only a young writer, and one entirely 
unknown in the literary world, but the burden of a former failure 
proved itself most powerful to crush down “ Lucile,” his final success. 
Thus, for a long time, “ Lucile” was to the world at large unknown, 
and of course it was not admired. In this unnoticed manner this 
beautiful work was gradually dying away, and in a few years its tery 
existence would have been forgotten, had not the means which were 
taken for its speedy destruction, proved the most powerful agent for 
its success. Several of the most severe criticisms appeared in the 
Magazines, intended to complete its ruin; but by this very attack, 
attention was directed to the work, and men commenced to read it, in 
order to pass judgment for themselves. The mere introduction of the 
work to notice, was sufficient to insure its success. 

It is impossible, in this essay, to enter upon any particular examin- 
ation, but rather we will give the subjects of criticism a brief survey, 
and close with a few remarks on the general character of the book. 

The general tenor of the objections have been of such a nature, 
that, although they present a most annihilating appearance, yet they 
evidently have a very slender foundation. 

“Tt does not merit the name of Poem; it is a mere story in verse— 
the metre is chosen with bad taste—the entire work is too long.” 

These, then, are the principal charges, and unless some great flaw 
can be found in their justice, sweeping ones tco. There is, however, 
a great flaw in their justice, and one in their very foundation, which 
entirely ruins their crushing effect. ‘The poem is one of modern times, 
and considered as such, the so-called faults form the most prominent 
beauties. It is true, that if it were designed for a grand old Epic, the 
nature of the story and the choice of the metre would both be strangely 
out of taste; but this is by no means the true state of the case. The 
poetry of real life is a subject which is rarely even touched upon, but 
poets almost invariably choose some grander theme, which, although 
well fitted for a splendid composition, can never call forth any sympa- 
thetic response from the heart of the reader. A very few of the more 
modern poets have turned away from the old beaten track, but have 
always met the opposition which originality is sure to call forth. Such 
is the true nature of the work under consideration, and as such alone, 
it can be fairly criticised. Giving the subject this impartial judgment, 
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the whole matter assumes a very different form. The nature of the 
subject demands this same easy, story-telling style, and consistency 
has chosen the metre as the one best suited for the words. In regard 
to the length, the objection is at least a weak one, for although “ too 
much of a good thing is good for nothing,” yet it is very seldom that 
this “too much” is attained. With these few words in regard to the 
more prominent points of critical attack, let us pass over to a general 
survey of the work itself. 

In the story there is nothing of peculiar interest, but it borrows all 
its charm from the simple beauty of the narration. It is a mere love 
story of modern times, prettily chosen in incident, indeed, but in no 
way uncommon or even improbable. The delineation of character is 
exceedingly fine, and what is still more unusual, true to life. 

It is not possible here to enter upon any criticism on this point, for 
any brief remarks on such a subject are most unprofitable. The dis- 
tinction in nationality is plainly shown in the contrasted characters of 
Lord Alfred and Eugéne. The treatment of the most unimportant 
characters, their perfect likeness to life itself, shows the touch of a 
master-hand, and by its truth alone keeps up the interest. The crown- 
ing point of the work, however, is “ Lucile;” for the author has not 
fallen into the common, the almost universal fault, of overdrawing his 
favorite. She is represented, not as an angel, but a woman—superior, 
but not beyond the bounds of -possibility, in body or in mind—not a 
mere automaton of the writer’s fancy, but a creature of flesh and blood 
and fault as all of us. In this masterly treatment of a difficult point, 
lies the great secret of the unbroken interest, for the whole scene of 
the book is not thrown outside of our own sphere. In the grand old 
poems, it is true, we find much to admire, much to reverence, but be- 
cause the subjects are above us, we cannot feel sympathy, love. Tow- 
ards Lucile the reader cannot but feel the sympathy of a friend ; mourn- 
ing with her through all her sorrows, rejoicing in her final triumph. 

The descriptions, and especially those of scenery, are worthy of the 
highest praise. Here the subject changes, and with it the style. No 
more the easy, story-telling verse, but the thoughts and the words are 
as grand as the mighty scene of which they are the mere exponent— 
with the human he is human, with the divine he is divine. 

There is another marked peculiarity, which, more than anything 
else, has led men to consider this work as unworthy of the name, 
Poem. There is at every point the keen philosophy of true life, never 
allowing the story to fall into an over-degree of sadness, but, true to 
life, ever mingling the sweet and bitter in the same cup, ever linking 
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together joy and sorrow. Finally, the greatest argument for its suc- 
cess springs from the fact, that it seems to conjure up a friendship be- 
tween the writer and the one who reads; and this can be easily ac- 
counted for. The heart of the author is evidently in the work which 
he has undertaken; for, throughout the entire work, shining out at 
times through the merry, easy running song, there is a vein of melan- 
choly, which proves it the production of a man of feeling, not of a 
machine. It does not seem so much like a written composition, but 
rather like the conversation of a friend. 

Owen Meredith has opened a new and untried field for poetic lite- 
ratare; but, on account of its originality alone, his effort could not, 
with justice, be defended. If a new movement is at the same a good 
one, then alone it is worthy of praise; but originality, by itself, is nei- 
ther a vice nor a virtue. ‘The only consideration then is, whether this 
kind of literature can lay claim to any place peculiarly its own; and 
this, I think, does not require any proof. It is true that we need, usu- 
ally, books for instruction, books that we can admire and reverence; 
but the mind, like the body, needs relaxation; and in poetry, as in 
prose, lighter reading is at times absolutely necessary. If this defi- 
ciency is granted, the success of the work will be certain—and the 
world will give the praise of true merit to Owen Meredith and “Lu- 
cile,” J. F. K. 





Hy Har E: perience. 


WHEN one has been to war, and has returned from the conflict, cov- 
ered with scars, or otherwise, a natural curiosity on the part of his 
friends, results in an oft-repeated account of his adventures. This 
principle has not failed to apply to the writer, who has frequently 
been called upon to narrate to breathless circles, his experience in the 
trenches at Cincinnati, during the last long vacation. At the request 
of one of the Editors—overcoming his natural modesty—he has pre- 
pared for the Lit. a true and faithful chronicle of those eventful hours, 
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when, with thousands of others, he gallantly rushed to the defense of 
his native city. 

Actuated by no selfish love of gain—for no pay was received for 
those hours of work—moved by no vain ambition—for no glory is to 
be gained by gallantly wielding the pick and shovel—they went forth— 
impelled by the sense of duty—and the martial law. The glory, how- 
ever, did follow, and now, no prouder title can be worn, than that of a 
“ Hero of the trenches.” 

It was my good fortune to arrive in Cincinnati, two or three days 
before the “ Commencement of hostilities.” On Tuesday, September 
2d, the city was thrown into intense excitement by the approach of 
the Rebel Army, and the consequent declaration of “ Martial Law.” 
With this came the call for volunteers, for thirty days or the emer- 
gency, closing with the laconic sentiment, “ Citizens for the trenches— 
soldiers for the field.” Here was a field for patriotic effort, such as 
no other vacation had ever afforded a student. Thoughts of Hale, 
Winthrop, and the hosts of Alma Mater’s sons, who had nobly served 
their country in its hours of danger, urged me to embrace the precious 
opportunity ; so, off I hurried, and enrolled myself as a citizen in the 
14th Ward Company A. Evilly disposed persons have hinted at the 
Provost Guards, and not patriotism, as being the motives for my alac- 
rity, but—let that pass. 

Our Company met at 2 P. M. on the above-mentioned day, to or- 
ganize completely and report for duty. Here we formed a long double 
line, of a hundred and twenty-five, and stood in the hot sun for an 
hour. This time we were variously occupied—some swearing at the 
outrageous heat—others, beneath umbrellas, being more patient—while 
I found variety in gazing on the fairy form, and beautiful face of a 
maiden, who, from an upper window, admired our exceedingly martial 
appearance. 

At last we were marched off six or seven squares, halted, and by a 
novel method, formed into a hollow square, when we proceeded to 
elect our officers. 

The election went off well, with the usual anxiety of everybody to 
fill some office, and at the end, I found myself invested with the res- 
ponsible duties and honors of Fourth Sergeant. On our return to our 
original headquarters, we were dismissed for one hour, to re-assemble, 
with blankets and rations, prepared for our expedition. 

While we were forming, after the usual style of raw recruits, there 
loomed up in the distance the manly form of P—, a Junior at Yale— 
whom, after a little persuasion, I impressed into our ranks, and thus, 
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at 6 P. M., we marched off for Kentucky. Our company was com- 
posed of rather varied elements. We had four Ministers—an Actor, 
of good local reputation—two Yale Students—a number of lawyers 
and merchants—several doctors—three men over seventy years of 
age—one of these, eighty—a few working-men, and a mixture of clerks, 
grocerymen, and gentlemen of /eisurve. 

Being the first Company off, on our way through the city to the 
river, we caused no little notice and some enthusiasm, which was all 
very gratifying. Arrived at the river, our war duties actually com- 
menced; here a guard was placed in charge of four drunken Dutch- 
men, who had strayed from their own company. And here let me no- 
tice one of the facts my military experience has taught me—war is 
eminently productive of drunken Dutchmen—why this is, I leave 
more inquiring minds to determine, merely suggesting its possible con- 
nection with the old article of “Dutch courage.” 

Safely over the river, we marched into the “Dark and bloody 
ground,” over a road that had been pounded into dust by the continual 
tramping of mules and cavalry. On to the court-house, to head- 
quarters—where we were permitted to lie around on the pavement for 
two hours, awaiting orders. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick; 
coming out with the glorious intention of spending the night at hard 
work for the defense of our homes, we were anxious to be up and do- 
ing. At last came our orders to march, not, alas, on to the trenches, 
but back to the city. Ignorant of the formalities of War, our Cap- 
tain had brought us over without marching orders, and back again he 
must lead us. The indignation of the Company can be better por- 
trayed by the reader’s imagination than my pen. Blood-thirsty heroes 
disappointed of a battle, never retired with poorer grace than did we, 
disappointed of a night’s work in the trenches. 

Over the river—up the hill—another long halt at the general head- 
quarters—off to our own—and we were dismissed for the night at 
half past ten, to meet at six the next morning, feeling very much like 
the famous King of France—only a little more so. 

One hundred and twenty unhappy individuals were awakened at 
five the next morning. War is astern master, and forbids the com- 
fortable morning nap. An early breakfast—and once more to our 
rendezvous. Here again another exasperating delay. Our worthy 
Captain, claiming the privileges of rank, slept sweetly on—took his 
breakfast in ease, and appeared on the grounds an hour and a half be- 
hind time. Suffice it to say, if one might judge from the language of 
the profane members of Company A., the popularity of its.Captain 
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was decidedly on the wane. One hour and a half spent in idle standing 
around, with the ever recurring thought, that you might as well be at 
home, in bed, or enjoying a good breakfast, is not all conducive to 
equanimity of temper. The Captain at last came—once more we 
started—this time with orders, and safely arrived at out old stopping- 
place, the court-house. Here delay, the ever-present evil genius of 
our war, detained us another hour, the monotony only being varied by 
the passing of a veteran regiment. Our march resumed, brought us 
to a second halt, a mile on. After all, war is but a series of marches 
and halts—a battle being but the result of an attempt of one side to 
force a halt upon the other. This time, our tarrying place, the grounds 
of a Baptist Theological Seminary, was one far preferable to a street 
pavement, though one bearing sad testimony to the troubles of our un- 
happy country. The old Slavery question had divided its supporters, 
and thus enfeebled, it is gradually wasting away in irrecoverable de- 
cay. Here, stretched at ease on the grass, or collecting the neighbors’ 
fruit, we lolled away another hour, gradually so reduced in spirit as to 
submit to almost anything. 

At last, joyous moment, our final orders came, and off we gaily 
marched, for the trenches, with promises of no more halting. Our 
frequent delays had resulted in this final outset at half-past ten 
o’clock, when the sun—glorious orb—was unnecessarily warm. A 
three miles march under this sun, over a road ascending successive 
hills, when shawls seemed superfluous comforts—a march varied by 
a halt at a roadside spring, for water—which never before seemed so 
precious— although many eyes mournfully gazed upon the occasional 
liquor saloons, which stern martial law had hermetically sealed,—a 
march, whose felicities were heightened by the dust, aroused by the 
passage of fifteen hundred horses, almost innumerable baggage-wag- 
gons, and the little wagons, containing the worldly possessions of some 
poor refugees—such a march, gave us our first true impressions of the 
“pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” Within a half mile of 
Fort Mitchell, on whose trenches we were to work, we passed the first 
guards, and several regiments encamped on each side of the road; 
and this, with the furious galloping of staff officers and orderlies, 
warned us of our entrance within the “lines,” and a few rods further 
brought us to the Fort. This is an earth work, commanding the Lex- 
ington turnpike, which was commenced last Winter, and whose trench- 
es we, with other companies, were called upon to finish. Its site was 
upon the grounds of a beautiful suburban residence, all of whose beau- 
ties had been sacrificed to the ruthless destroyer, war. Great trenches 
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intersected, here and there, the lawns—here a heavy artillery road 
plowed up the flower-gardens, while every tree of any size was cut 
down, to open a free range to the cannon. The house itself occupied 
as a quarter-master’s headquarters, was far on the way to utter ruin. 
After a few minutes spent in making these observations, at 12 o’clock 
we were collected and marched off to our “ armory,” receiving on our 
way the cheers and exhortations of a party of Irishmen already at 
work. The latter, old hands with the pick, probably looked upon us, 
with much the same feelings as those with which the regular soldier 
regards the raw volunteer—or a Senior the newly initiated Freshman. 
Fully equipped with shovels and picks, we were divided into two de- 
tachments—one, to build a culvert and road for the transportation of 
heavy artillery, the other, to dig rifle-pits;—P— being in the former 
squad, the writer, in the latter. For the benefit of civilians, for whose 
ignorance we army men have a contempt, I must needs say, that rifle- 
pits are trenches about four feet broad and deep, encircling a fort, and 
commanding its approaches, in which riflemen are stationed, to fire 
upon an attacking force. The excavated earth being thrown up on 
the outside of the trenches, the whole covering for the man is about 
five feet and a half high. To dig these trenches, in a hard soil, is of 
course regular hard work; but, for work we had come thus far, and 
we rejoiced to be able at last to carry out our intentions. Of the few 
men in the Company unequal to such labor, one was appointed fora- 
ger, who scoured the neighborhood for eatables ; two old gentlemen 
were stationed as guards over our extra clothing, while others were 
detailed as water carriers for the workers. Thus, with hard work— 
one half with shovels, the other with picks, we passed the afternoon, 
toiling away beneath the hot sun. 

During the afternoon, a party of sixteen cavalry galloped up to 
the Fort, and on being halted and examined, reported themselves as 
Union Home Guards, from Lexington, driven thence by the Rebels. 
Their motley uniform, confused appearance, and totally inconsistent 
character, gave birth to suspicions, and caused a close examination, 
which resulted in the firm conviction, that they were “Secesh.” They 
were immediately put under guard, and subsequent events proved, 
clearly, that they were a detachment of rebel scouts, who had adopt- 
ed this bold, but rather unsuccessful plan of passing within our lines, 
finding out our weak points, and then passing out again. After this 
episode, our forager came in, at four o’clock, with a supply of toma- 
toes and potatoes—the former, eaten raw, with a little salt, formed our 
first lunch since our early breakfast. Soon after, a load of. water- 
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melons coming along, caused a general rush from the trenches and 
out-pouring of small change. By the time these were consumed, the 
potatoes were boiled, and with these we finished our dinner—a truly 
noble meal, and one worthy of a warrior. Again we returned to the 
trenches, and worked away for two hours, when we were summoned to 
our dinner—or, more properly, supper—of regular army rations. The 
grounds of the coffee, which were rather coarse, it having been ground 
between two stones, were the principal objection to this, to us, novel 
meal. This over, we resumed our digging, and worked away till mid- 
night—that is a part of us did—for, favored by the night, many, slip- 
ping away, left their work to the faithful, who did not fail to manifest 
their appreciation of such conduct. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, and this, with the starlight, became the lanterns to guide us in 
our labors. The few hours thus spent were, by far the most pleasant 
part of our war experience ; digging in the trenches by moonlight be- 
ing almost as bewitching, as walking by moonlight with the empress 
of one’s heart. 

At midnight the air was rent with cheers, called forth by the recep- 
tion of a wagon load of provisions from the ladies of our Ward. 

The faithful and the unfaithful, alike, quickly rallied around the pre- 
cious arrival, and we were soon seated, in the shape of an enormous 
horse-shoe, in the open meadow, in the calm, clear starlight and moon- 
light. The boisterous conduct of a half dozen, who had been very 
constant in their devotions to certain bottles and flasks—the various 
noises of camp, the sudden challenge of the sentry, all forbade the 
delicious reverie one is prone to indulge in, on such a night. 

Supper over, we made preparations for sleeping till morn. Our 
Second Lieutenant, somewhat in a state of Beer, insisted on posting 
sentinels, although our Camp was surrounded by those of the regular 
regiments. It was a custom of war, and must be carried out, and the 
writer had the unfortunate honor of being appointed Sergeant of the 
Guard, by this sapient officer. It was dreadfully impressive to hear 
his deadly instructions to the two men on duty. Giving each a gun— 
only one of the lot being loaded—he ordered them, on the third unan- 
swered challenge, to shoot without mercy any intruder. Then, after 
imparting in a deep whisper, and with stage effect, the watchword, 
“ Liberty,” he marched off to the fire, leaving the poor, tired victim, 
to his useless hour’s tramp. P— and I, wrapped up in one shawl, 
after the persistent talking of a few sleepless ones had been silenced 
by outspoken growls and complaints, gradually fell asleep, only to be 
rudely aroused by the order for Sergeant of the Guard, to relieve 
VOL, XXVIII. 2 
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Guards. This done, a little solicitation brought ona second nap, only 
to be similarly ended. Giving up in despair, P— started off to the 
fire, while, rolled up in my shawl, I lay on my back, searching for the 
various constellations, being, I am sorry to say, able to discover but 
the “ Dipper,” in spite of my last term efforts in the science of As- 
tronomy. Here I was found by the Beery Lieutenant, who, on learning 
my occupation, indulged in some original theories in Astronomy, with 
all the gravity of an adept in that wonderful branch of knowledge. 
The arrival of two hundred impressed Negroes from the city, opened 
a new field for the display of his warlike energy, and so he left me, 
and with two revolvers displayed, rushed among them, seeming to 
them a being clothed with supreme authority. With drunken gravity 
appointing three of them to stand Guard, he left them, to find on his 
return, an hour afterwards, one sound asleep on his post, and the oth- 
ers nowhere to be seen. Such an outrage upon the laws of war was 
by no means to be overlooked, and, revolvers in hand, he hurried 
through the camp in a fruitless search for the delinquents. Lost in 
this search, we will bid him good-bye—for returning soberness brought 
him back, much repressed in his military ardor. 

At last the long-desired morning came, and with it breakfast, for 
which our night in the open air had well prepared us. After this, the 
arrival of the morning paper, which was read aloud by our theatrical 
comrade, and a consequent stormy debate on the Negro question, form- 
ed a brilliant little episode. We had been led to expect an immediate 
start for our homes, on twenty-four hours relief, but alas, no orders for 
such a movement came, and so we must tarry. The monotony of this 
delay was varied in rather a startling manner, by the arrival of a 
countryman, with the intelligence of the approach of the Rebel army, 
in force. Soon, several wagon loads of flying families rushed up to 
the Fort, and then the inevitable teamsters, who in their panic had cut 
the traces, leaving their wagons to the tender mercies of the enemy, 
and galloped in alone. The scene was one of the wildest confusion, 
out of which it seemed impossible that order could ever arise; but a 
few commands from the regular officers soon calmed the tempest. We, 
having no arms, preferred a less prominent position in case of attack, 
and were ordered to the rear. While thus situated, the final orders 
came, at half-past ten, for our relief, and we were gladly marched off 
to our homes, satisfied, as we citizens had done our duty in the 
trenches, to leave the soldiers free possession of the feld. The hard 
work of the day before, the unusual food, the uneasy night, passed on 
rails, or the open ground, had unfitted several for the long hot walk 
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before us, and its severity placed them on the sick list. Soon the 
buildings of the city began to appear beyond the hill-tops, and we re- 
joiced at the sight of home once more, as only those rejoice who have 
been long cut off from its blessings, in the service of their country. 

Arrived in the city, covered with the dust and dirt of our toiling 
marches, and work in the trenches, in which we exulted, as honorable 
scars, on we proudly marched through the streets, to our armory, 
and there, footsore, dusty, hot, hungry, and patriotic, we were dis- 
missed. Our first campaign was ended; nobly had we borne the 
brunt of the conflict; our work finished, henceforth we wore the lau- 
rels of veterans. A page of history had been written, on which our 
names and our deeds were inscribed in glorious characters. We had 
drawn a draft upon the gratitude of posterity, which will be duly hon- 
ored whenever presented. 

With this campaign our connection with the company ceased. P— 
left for New Haven on the day of our return, fully satisfied with his 
war experience. Two or three days afterwards, the Company returned 
to the trenches, and enjoyed a second campaign very similar to the 
first, with the additional luxury of a severe rainstorm. Previous to 
this, the writer had resigned his responsible position of Sergeant, and 
retired once more to the peaceful pursuits of private life. 

My chronicle is ended—once more have I lived over those hours of 
peril and labor, and parting with the military salute, once more would 
I bid farewell to public life. T. M. H. 








ee 


Concerning the Brotherhood of Painting and Poetry. 


You have seen some pictures of celebrated artists? Very good. 
You have read some true poetry also? Very good, again: you and I 
can have, then, a word or two about them. 

We speak naturally enough of a whole poem ina painting, and 
with equal frequency of a poem, which is a perfect picture. We 
speak, perhaps, without a thought as to the real meaning of what we 
say, and simply because we have heard such expressions until they 
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are familiar as household words. And yet, under all there lies a hid- 
den bond of sympathy, which binds far nearer and closer than we sup- 
pose the Artist and the Poet. “Speaking with strict propriety, there- 
fore,” says Ruskin, “ we should call a man a great painter, only as he 
excelled in precision and force in the language of lines, and a great 
versifier, as he excelled in precision and force in the language of words. 
A great poet would then be a term strictly, and in precisely the same 
sense, applicable to both, if warranted by the character of the images 
or thoughts which each in their respective languages conveyed.” 
That is, there are certain parts in which the two do not agree. When 
painting assumes to represent some idea, some fact of the mind, it be- 
comes poetry—when poetry attempts a description which the imagin- 
ation can portray, it becomes painting. It is on this neutral ground 
of imagination that they both meet. Painting is none the less real 
and true when it sets forth nature, than when it displays the action 
of some thought or idea; nor is poetry the less so, when it takes one 
into himself, than when it describes outward things. 

There are two worlds, the outer and the inner. In both, we live at 
the same time. We find poetry and prose dealing especially with 
that within, while painting and sculpture claim that without. But 
they often dwell together, one in the domain of the other, and in that 
peaceful residence and connexion is shown their brotherhood, And 
that is what I mean by the term. I want to illustrate my meaning by 
three poems and by three pictures. I hardly know why I choose that 
especial number, except that just so many come to my mind at the 
moment as fit examples. 

Let us take Tennyson for the first : 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me, 
While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 


“Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon. 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon ; 
Sleep my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep.” 
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Now, if I were an artist, (which the kindly divinities didn’t see fit 
to make me,) I should sketch that picture somewhat after this wise. 
So far as I know, the field is yet open, and no one has done it. 

To the right should be the full circle of the setting moon, casting 
across the water a wake of light. In this, near the centre of the pic- 
ture, should be a fishing boat, with its full sail only partially silvered by 
the moonbeams, lying dark against her disk. Below, in the foreground, 
I would place a rocky coast, lying low, and in such a position, that 
the boat should appear as if viewed from its height, and I would let 
it run up on the left into a cove, with nets spread to dry, a general 
accumulation of fishing materials and a cottage, through whose open 
door should be seen the wife with her work, the child in its cradle, and 
the red fire-light shining across the sands. Back of this, and running 
far up into the sky, should rise a huge cliff, within whose shadow the 
hut should stand, where the moonlight should but barely penetrate, 
and beyond it, on the right, should break the open sea. Such would 
be my picture of that little scene. But where is the painter who 
should sketch the music of the mother’s song, or the soft murmur of 
the “ wind of the western sea?’ ‘There is where poetry rises beyond 
its kindred art. 


As to the points of the compass, why, some one more skilled than 
myself should make that all straight. 

The second passage of poetry is one which needs nothing to height- 
en the effect of the words—it is a thoroughly artistic thing. Itis the 
opening verses of “ Hyperion.” 


“Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star, 
Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair, 
Forest on forest hung about his head, 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade: the naiad ’mid her reeds 
Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips. 


“ Along the margin sand large footmarks went 
No farther than to where his feet had strayed, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground, 
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His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptered ; and his realmless eyes were closed ; 
While his bowed head seemed listening to the earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet.” 


The sad solemnity of the rest of the deposed king is here expressed 
as none, save the most inspired artist could portray it. Others would 
give you nothing but the prone old man, the timid naiad, and the 
dreary day, not showing the real depth of that passionate sense of 
loss, of utter, irremediable loss, which the words of the poem give us 
so well. 

The other instance of this word-painting is that of a little piece, 
a couple of stanzas long, and which stirs, not only the imagination, 
but many another stronger and deeper feeling. And, in passing, how 
strange it is, that men can strike off with so few sharp touches the 
full form and shape of what they wish to show. I remember once 
seeing a rough pen and ink sketch of the removal from his dungeon of 
the dead body of a prisoner, whose sole crime had been his political 
views, and who had died from want and cruelty. The scene was 
ghastly beyond all description. I looked but once, but the image has 
haunted me ever since, and it was, 1 remember well, the product of 
few, very few lines. 

The poem I mean runs as follows: 


“Twas a little drummer, with his side 
Torn terribly with shot; 

But still he feebly beat his drum, 

As though the wound were not. 

And when the Mameluke’s wild horse 
Burst with a scream and cry, 

He said, ‘O men of the Forty-third, 

Teach me the way to die.” 


Then with a shout that flew to God 

They strode into the fray; 

I saw their red plumes join and wave, 

But slowly melt away. 

The last who went—a wounded man, 

Bade the poor boy good-bye, 

And said, ‘‘ The men of the Forty-third 
Teach you the way to die.” 


You have seen Church’s ‘ Niagara,’ haven’t you? Well, when you 
saw it, did you notice, floating down with the current, above the rush 
and roar of the great waters, a gnarled and twisted tree-trunk? It 
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has evidently been washed away, and one more plunge will bear it 
over the Fall. If you have seen the picture and noticed that, you 
will readily say that in it is concentrated much of the poetry of the 
painting. It gives you a pity for the poor log, to see it sweeping 
down so steadily, and the pity changes to awe, when you are led thus 
to think of the immense rush of the river, and the boiling and seething 
mass of waters below. So, even a tree-trunk may be a means of ex- 
alting a picture, for it may be as well to add, that there is no life in 
sight, except this single fate-impelled bit of timber. 

Then, for another one, there is that “ martyrdom of Huss,” in the 
Dusseldorf Gallery. It verges as nearly on the sublime as it is pos- 
sible for the artist’s skill to approach. The pale uplifted face of the 
hero-martyr, as he prays for the forgiveness of God on those who are 
about to take his life, is a whole epic. It is Germany, past, present, 
and to come. 

And right across the Gallery is a third, which I have always looked 
on with peculiar interest, as an emblem of the resistless force of an 
idea which swallows up all else, and claims for its own an entire life. 
It is that of the “ Battle of Ascalon.” Calm old Godfrey of Bouillon 
as he sits on his white horse in the centre, is a fine representation of 
perfect courage and steady determination. The “ Deus lo volt,” on 
the banner above his head, explains all. But I always look to the 
right, in the lower corner, for the best figure of the picture. There 
charges a knight on a black horse, with his sword in hand and his 
arm swung behind him to give more force to the thrust. He is bare- 
headed, and his dark hair swings backward on the wind. Straight 
into a host of Saracens he is dashing, hurling them right and left, but 
though the snorting black steed, with his steel panoply, cleaves into 
the press, and though they aim blows at him from either side, yet the 
rider heeds them not. His eyes are fixed on something beyond the 
limits of the painting. Towards that, and that only, he rushes on, 
and for that alone has he a thought. The sweep of the sword that 
the arm is ready to give is kept in store for that enemy, and when the 
time comes, it shall be dealt with a will. 

Perhaps I may be a little too enthusiastic on such a subject as this 
of which I am writing. Pardon me, then, for I have written as I felt. 
But remember, though I have not said it till now, that at the bottom 
of true painting, as of true poetry, lies common sense, and that when 
this is not present, there is no brotherhood, no relationship between 
the two, nor are they worthy of the title by which they are called. 

S. W. D. 








€ oneliness. 


WE are all naturally selfish, conceited, ambitious. There is no de- 
nying it. As far as we modify these normal qualities, we attain our 
manliness. These original principles are at the base of our self-reli- 
ance, and thus exert an indispensable influence onthe man. Yet, rad- 
ical as these inborn tendencies are, their ultimate subdual, or rather 
habitual restraint, tends to imbue the spirit with a desire of support. 
There grows up in the breast a yearning for something more than self 
can furnish, as a guiding star. There is an element in the soul which 
causes man to lean upon a friend, and to mourn when his friends are 
not about him. Can there be anything nobler or better than a pure 
social spirit? Have we anything to be more grateful for, or any ten- 
dency we are more bound, duty-bound to cultivate? But the hours 
do come, when we must be alone, and these hours are just as much a 
part of our life, of our responsibility, as the happy hours of social 
commingling. 

Let us look at them closer. Are they not our most profitable sea- 
sons? Do not the reflections, the resolutions of solitude lend to our 
manliness? When do we look forward to our future, and lay our foun- 
dation of principle and determination, save in our secret meditations ? 
The Angel of Memory is with us then, and the pictures of the Past 
rise in their loveliness, and the virtues of the known and departed 
cheer us on. Then we scan the clouded paths of the future, and won- 
der where our lot shall fall, aud whether a propitious star smiled on 
our nativity. We see the footsteps of others, and though we know 
that many have failed in their life-work, our hope stimulates to earnest 
endeavor, that we may emulate those who have won the guerdon of 
life. 

Solitude is the hour of Thought. We are a race of thinkers, and 
he who thinks the deepest and clearest, must bear away the palm. 
The flippant conversation of social entertainment is the bane of true 
thought, and though it may be a pastime, is a pastime only. I should 
not say so without limitation, for when social intercourse is what it 
should be, it is the arena of argument as well as the font of instruc 
tion. To be great, we must be thoughtful. The corruscations of 
brilliant, though shallow conversation, may dazzle the multitude, yet 
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the discriminating man will ever penetrate to the emptiness. In the 
hours of secret thought, we compare the virtues of honored men, and 
are enabled tc choose their worthy qualities without their faults, as 
oar models. Thought is the child of Solitude, her noblest offspring. 


“Forests of Aricia, your deep shade mellowed Numa’s wisdom, 
Peaceful gardens of* Vaucluse, ye nourished Petrarch’s love ;” 


Castle-building is often the fruit of reverie, and though utterly profit- 
less in itself, still, its inanity, when we awake from the spell, bitterly 
warns us against its recurrence. We cannot estimate the effect, that 
our youthful hours of loneliness may have upon our destiny. They 
may present but a worthless record of speculation, or they may act 
vigorously in moulding our characters. 

We are natural when alone. Children of influence as we are, we 
are never free from some restraint. 


“ Yea, let a dog be watching thee, its eye will tend to thy restraint.” 


But when solitude wraps the soul in its mantle, and the urging pres- 
ence of others is removed, the genius of the man comes forth, and 
originality takes the lead. Loneliness, too, never influences to selfish- 
ness. The man who is wrapt in musing, if his mood be contemplative, 
turns not to himself in pride ; it is to others and their examples. When 
we are striving with our fellows, that is the time for thoughts of self. 

In the maze of life we are ever alone ; our path, however many it may 
cross, is single and individual, and leads to a separate goal. Our life- 
work is ours alone, and neither the kindness of friends nor the coldness 
of foes can affect our characters. We stand alone as individuals, as 
men, and the sooner we awake to the fact, the better for us. Individ- 
ual, separate, defined character must be ours, and no social relation 
can fashion our life and its result. 

We may be lonely amid a multitude. Loneliness is not, necessarily, 
the result of physical seclusion, for we may be sensible of it as much 
among strangers to friendship and sentiment, as in solitude, and we 
can never mingle heartily in any circle, till we find some community 
of thougnt and feeling. As the years roll by, we shall grow lonelier, 
as friends depart and kind faces vanish, unless there be a principle of 
Christian manliness in the soul, that true principle, whose possessor 
can never be lonely, and never without sympathy. We know, then, 
that the meaning of Loneliness is sadly perverted; that the idea of 
seclusion has been tortured into a sentiment of pain. Solitude may 
be the bearer of the choicest fruits of thought and refinement, and the 
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divinity under whose fostering influence the man may develop. How 
rare are all its concomitants; gentle Memory offering the flowers of 
the Past, and Hope buckling on the armor for the Future. If thought 
lends a vigor and usefulness to musing, if seclusion develops the ori- 
ginality of the character, why should we regard the kind cause as a 
sad angel, rather than a smiling seraph ? 

And lastly, if life itself be but loneliness; if all the kind aid of 
friends, and their words of love and encouragement, as well as the 
taunts and opposition of our enemies, be but as the phantoms of the 
brain, as far as they affect the end of life, should we not strive, that 
our hours of Loneliness may be our happiest and most fruitful seasons ? 
Let our life be the vigil of the Templar, guarding our armor of faith 
till the dawn. G. C. 8. 8. 


Proneness to Imitation. 


“Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire, cut in alabaster?” 


WE are not men, simply because we have put on the same coat 
which our ancestors have sported from time immemorial, or the shoes, 
which have never yet departed from the circle whose radii were the 
apron-strings of the “mother of us all.” Do you utter the same thoughts, 
which your fathers did before you? The merest magpie might learn 
them quicker than you. If life were nothing but mere mimicry, the 
veriest monkey would possess more true manhood than you. 

Every mind has at least some originality, something, which clearly 
and sharply distinguishes it from every other mind. On the whole 
earth, you cannot find two human faces alike. As mind is more intri- 
cate than matter, so is its variety greater, and its diversities more sharp- 
ly defined. You were not created simply to swell the amount of mind 
in the universe. God made you to differ from others, because He had a 
work for you to do, that no other mortal could perform. The world 
must be better, not because one more has lived, but because you have 
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existed. God gave you an intellect new from heaven, and He made it 
to shine, not by light reflected from those around you, but He render- 
ed it luminous by His own transcendent effulgence. Mind becomes truly 
more brilliant, only as it lessens the distance between itself and its Cre- 
ator. There are just as many paths to glory, as God has plaeed intel- 
lects upon the earth. Let each one walk in his own path, and he ever 
“walks in the light.” Let him leave that ray of God’s sun-light, which 
shines for him and for him alone, to lead him ever onward in the right 
way ; let him grope for the path of another, and he walks te all eternity 
in darkness. 

You are worthy the name of a man, only so far as you cultivate and’ 
display that individuality, which distinguishes you from every other 
member of the human race. You cannot do this, by ever being on the: 
rack of exertion to appear eccentric, for as you are known from your 
neighbor, not because your mouth is wider, your eye more glaring, or 
your nose more aspiring than his, but rather from a certain indescribable — 
expression of countenance, so you will be known and honored among 
men, not because your mind has a form, such as was never seen “in the 
heavens above, or the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth,” 
but because it has an expression that decisively marks it as yours. 

While you know, that oddity is not originality, that distortion is not 
expression, be assured that your life is a miserable failure, if to ad the 
world you are lost in the mere mass of humanity. 

A man just like another man, would be no man at all. Nature is 
economical. Perfect though a mold may be, she uses it but once. In 
all her realm, there are no two stations alike. Seek, then, to be wor- 
thy of the place for which nature designed you. There is no cultiva- 
tion, no attainment higher than this. If you try to emulate another, 
so that your mind shall be only a duplicate of his, you violate the fair 
order of the universe, and disfigure a form that nature herself molded, 
and meant for you only to polish. I said, if you ¢ry to imitate, for it 
is only a forced imitation which is culpable. In everything that per- 
tains to our common humanity, imitation is not only proper and natu- 
ral, but it is also necessary. Im many respects, we cannot be too 
much like others. Our common sense cannot be too extensive. We 
are all refreshed at the same fountain of learning. The inlet for knowl- 
edge is one and the same for all, but, according to the vessel, has na- 
ture fashioned every outlet. The field for imitation is within the do- 
main of common sense; it has no part nor lot with the realm of gen- 
ius. But, through the weakness of human nature, it has invaded a 
territory sacred from its tread. The hand of art, with daubing pen- 
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cannot be learned through rules. Genius, in its own sphere, must be 
supreme. Born to a throne, it disdains to worship at the shrine of 
another. It will work only in its own way. It will never be your 
slave. Make it your master; aid it, work for it, give it, for ballast, 
all the common sense you can muster; above all, place before it no 
human model, and your career will be progressive, onward, upward. 
In society, we are only half ourselves. Our social nature has tended 
to lower the native sublimity of genius. It may have widened the 
field of its action, but it has taken away from the loftiness of its 
flights. Poetry and eloquence are the peculiar offspring of genius. 
Compare the Eneid with the Iliad. Virgil, dwelling amid all the re- 
finement and polish of a Roman Court, is, in grandeur of conception, 
incomparably beneath the poor, blind, homeless poet, the “ Father of 
Song.” Compare the best specimens of Indian oratory with the burn- 
ing eloquence of Clay, the majestic declamation of Webster, or even 
the resistless torrent of Demosthenes. In everything that pertains to 
true sublimity, you find the former almost infinitely superior. You 
hang, with admiration and passion, upon the almost matchless sen- 
tences of the latter, but you feel, after all, that sublimity is born, not 
of intellect, but of nature. The mountain is grander than the loftiest 
or Egyptian Pyramids; the falling leaf speaks of death more elo- 
quently, than “ the pestilence that wasteth at noontide.” 

But, there is in man a proneness to imitate, which is not inherent; 
which does not arise from his social nature. Let us consider it, as it 
affects the student. Look at your circle of friends; of those, whose 
abilities and genius you have known and admired. Count the suc- 
cesses, sum up the failures. If you are a bold man, look into the 
depths of your own mind, and tell me how many noble impulses have 
vanished, how often you have wished for the return of those feelings, 
which, in your higher moments, seemed to transport you to the very 
center of the universe of thought. ‘Those were the outgushings of 
genius. They come not again, for you have raised a barrier so high, 
that all the waters of the Eterual could not overflow it. Why all 
this repression of natural outbursts; why all these failures? Indo- 
lence has not been the chief cause, for indolence is never the begin- 
ning of failure. Work will bring us success, only when we labor in 
the right way. He who says, “it is iz me, and it shall come out,” 
will not ultimately fail; but he who says, “it is in another, I will 
draw it from him,” will not succeed, though his toil be incessant. The 
demon of imitation has robbed the world of half its triumphs. Men 
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do not wish for light alone; they seek both light and warmth. The 
moon may shine ever so brightly, but her rays bring us no heat. 
Warmth comes from the source of light alone. Would you raise a 
man from his frozen apathy? Then pour in a flood of the sun-light of 
your own nature. As well might you attempt, with hailstorms, to 
thaw out the ice-bergs of the Polar Sea, as to try to rouse the world 
from its torpor by the cold rays of another’s light. The most potent, 
and at the same time the most despicable motive that impels the stu- 
dent to imitate, is a false ambition. Ashamed of his pigmy frame, he 
endeavors to conceal his littleness in the stately dress of a giant, 
Instead of rousing the sparks within him by his own breath, he brings 
in an intenser fire, but the sunlight always deadens the flame. He 
clothes the ponderous thoughts of Johnson in the gorgeous rhetoric 
of Macaulay, and tries to palm them off as his own. Scorning his 
own artillery, he steals both his lightning and his thunder from the 
altar of Jove. Vain attempt to be great! His own ear cannot bear 
the thunder; the bolis are too heavy for his puny arm. And yet, he 
has within him all the elements of greatness. He has yet to learn 
to work with his own implements. If he had only forged his own 
lightning, the bolts might have been smaller, but the everlasting rocks 
could not have stood against them. This proneness to imitation, not 
enly tends to lower genius to the level of the other faculties, but it 
also debases the whole man. When one’s intellect is just beginning 
to unfold itself, he sets before it no human model. Nature tells him of 
a perfection to which mortal never yet attained. He begins by clear- 
ing his own path to greatness, and he finds it, indeed, a rugged way. 
At first he can make greater apparent progress, by choosing the path 
of another. He selects a human pattern. He has lowered his stand- 
ard; he has also degraded his intellect. Soon, his ideal becomes 
hardly more perfect than himself. An acquaintance, more successful 
than he, becomes his model. Imitation begets admiration, admiration 
ends in worship. Hence arises that toadyism—for toadyism is only 
another name for man-worship— which destroys all manhood, and dis- 
graces our society. All honor to intellect. If combined with ‘spot- 
less integrity, you cannot respect it too highly ; but honor and respect 
for one, imply not the degradation and debasement of the giver. In 
the realm of mind, some are kings, some are princes, none were meant 
to be subjects. Hold your head none the less proudly, because you 
walk among the kings of the earth. Your talent came from the same 
treasury of God. Others may have a larger, but none a purer coin. 
Merge your light in the brilliancy of no superior orb. Revolve 
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around no center but the Maker of mind. You were created to be a 
sun to some dark corner of the universe. 

Another powerful cause of this proneness in students to imitate, is 
their want of self-confidence. Thoughts spontaneously come, and al- 
most without an effort, we spread, nay, rather concentrate them on 
the paper before us. There is a bold dashing freedom about them, 
which startles us. Perhaps some of them spattered the ink, as they 
rolled from our pens, and the ominous word “ splurge,” sent a chill 
through our whole frame. They were unique, and we feared to pro- 
voke criticism. Why fear it, when it will only sharpen our wit ? Why 
should the ardent, impetuous thought of the youthful student be 
chilled, in coursing through the ice-bound veins of some frigid Pro- 
fessor. Better splurge than sink, without a struggle, into the ocean 
of prosy scribblers. The cool drops may refresh you, when heated 
and tired, and one can ever see in the spray the bow of promise. 

But this proneness to imitation will be far less in active, practical 
life. Soon, in the struggle of earnest life, we shall remember only our 
work and ourselves. Our success will begin when we have thrown 
off borrowed, filthy rags, and clothed ourselves in our own individu- 
ality, which is the only true “ Robe of Royalty.” Now and then we may 
fall, but we shall never fail. Elastic in noble manhood, we shall only 
receive a bound that will send us the higher. Be then original. 
Thoughts are finite; thought is infinite. Coin it in your own image, 
give it your own superscription. Brighten it not with paint, but with 
toil. Let its brilliancy be part and parcel of itself. Hide not your 
talent even in a silken napkin. So shall you receive your reward even 
here, for men will render unto Cesar the things that are Uesar’s 
when he gives unto God, the things that are His. L. 


Smith’s Hew House. 


I need hardly describe it. Brown stone, twenty-five feet front, 
basement and sub-cellar. Front doors grained in imitation of rose- 
wood, and carved in the center of each a specimen of Medieval Nat- 
ural History. Stone mouldings around a shield over the doorway. 
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By the way, it is unfortunate that stone-cutters are not members of 
the College of Heraldry. The shield over Smith's doorway contains 
an unmistakable bend sinister. 

You have often passed the house. If I mistake not, you showed 
me the card which gave you the entrée to Smith’s parlors, permitted 
you to drink his wine, and last, but not least, obtained for you a pat- 
ronizing nod from the Sexton of L’eglise de Grace. Be virtuous, and 
you will be happy. It was, no doubt, your virtue, that obtained for 
you a place upon the dainty Sexton’s list of eligible young men. The 
party, Smith’s first, was a splendid affair. I met you the next day, 
radiant with pleasure. You had played cavalier servante to a 
certain nameless fair one, on the evening in question, and the faint 
pressure of a tiny hand, as you helped her from her carriage, told you 
what you most wished to know. I see you remember the time I refer 
to. Such occasions happen only once in an honest man’s life. They are 
not soon forgotten. You think, however, that I have mistaken the 
name. It was coming from Jones’s party, say you, that Belle — ah, 
my dear fellow, I am speaking of the ideal Smith. Let us generalize. 

The city residence of the ideal Smith is the type of the city resi- 
dences of Americans in general. 

Had I said Brown’s or Robinson’s, you would have recognized the 
house with equal readiness. And this similarity goes farther than the 
exterior. Not only is every room in Smith's house like a correspond- 
ing one in Brown's, but the furniture is the same, and is arranged in 
the same manner. The process by which this was brought about is 
common. The long-expected ship at last came in. Flour was “ up” 
at Rio when she arrived there, and, discharging her cargo, she loaded 
with coffee, which was “ down,” and the ideal Smith, her owner, pock- 
eted the balance in his favor on both these occasions, became rich, and 
— moved up town. Of course. he did just as numberless others have 
done, bought his house, counted his rooms, and ordered Veneer & Co. 
to furnish them. A man was sent to place the furniture, and the 
house was ready for its occupants. This, Smith calls “Home.” Let 
us look the matter straight in the face. There is not a large city in 
America whose dwelling-houses would not disgrace a Chinese archi- 
tect. John Ruskin, in one of his Edinburgh lectures, advised his 
hearers to count the Greek-capped windows in a certain street in that 

city. You smile at the idea of counting the square windows in any 
street of our metropolis. There is something radically wrong in all 
this, and we are ready to ask ourselves, sorrowfully, whether Ameri- 
can ingenuity will never rise to the dignity of originality in the higher 
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arts. The cunning artizan, who is perfect in the manipulation of the 
tools required in the manufactory and the work-shop, cannot, surely, 
be unequal to a decorated capital, or an ornamented finial. It is use- 
less to urge against all this, ihat we are a young and rising nation, 
that the capital of the country must be given, for years to come, to 
the labor of production, or that, in a new country, stability and ele- 
gance in architecture are points of lesser importance. On the other 
hand, it must be acknowledged, that our merchants have not been 
sparing in outlay upon their dwellings. More than one of our brown- 
stone monstrosities has cost a fortune. Smith built his house like 
Jones, cr a hundred others on the same street, not because it cost less, 
but because he had neither time nor taste to do otherwise. The Smiths 
form a large part of our population. 

Nor is this all; to this utter absence of all originality or variety, 
must be added a total want of sincerity. Brown paint and plaster, in 
more than a few cases, take the place of stone, and marble that is, to 
borrow a phrase, only skin-deep, is by no means a rarity in American 
Architecture. With the discrepancy between the outside and the in- 
terior, between the costly door-plate without, and the plated service 
within, we have nothing todo. ‘The lie which is thrown in the face of 
Society is none of our business. We are speaking of the want of 
truth in art. It is honest for a man of moderate means to build a 
house at moderate cost; it is dishonest for him to pass it off for what 
it is not. 

And this brings us, directly, to another prominent manifestation of 
our vitiated taste, for nowhere is this attempted dishonesty shown more 
clearly, than in the misuse of ornament. It is no mean element in the 
art of which we speak. The natural world is replete with ornament. 
Not as men use it, to hide a want of stability; not to cover errors of 
construction, or barrenness of design, but perfect, beautiful and ap- 
propriate in form and color, it is the seal of glory upon the universe. 
God’s ornamentation is never useless. A writer upon this subject has 
remarked, that “the very potatoe that feeds us, does not swell it’s es- 
culent root for our teeth, without first hanging out the banner of it’s 
blessed Creator in the fair blossom, that is lovely sister of the rose 
and the lily.” It has, then, a use, but we have misused it sadly. As 
in the original designs of our dwellings, so in their ornamentation, can 
be seen an utter sameness, a perpetual reproduction of what may, ori- 
ginally, have been good, but which will not bear such extensive repe- 
tition. The fauna and flora of every country under the sun have been 
ransacked for models; a few have been selected, and these have form- 
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ed the stock of our builders from the beginning. At Carthage, Ath- 
ens or Rome, all decoration was National. It has been reserved for 
the great inventive people of History to become, in this point alone, 
the copyists of older civilizations. ‘The interior decoration of our 
houses evinces the same fault. The caprice of the manufacturer or 
the fashion of the day controls the choice of furniture, pictures and 
plate. There are of course exceptions. In the parlor of a man of 
taste in a neighboring city, stands an easel of rosewood, upon which 
rests, as if in a studio, an unfinished sketch by a great and lamented 
artist. As the hand of the master had left it for a moment, it stands, 
awaiting the touches which would have made it a finished creation. 
In the great thoroughfare of trade, near by, teeming with furniture of 
costly wood and cunning carving, there is no piece of workmanship 
which, in mere value, can weigh for a single moment with this simple 
easel. Affording honor to the dead, pleasure to the living, it fulfills 
at once the aim and end of all true ornament. 

If we pass beyond the pale of the city, the same faults are appa- 
rent. The saw-mill has taken the place of the stone-cutter, and 
the villa rejoices in turrets and pinnacles of pine, while the Gothic 
hen-coop adjoining, ambitious of notice, is modeled after some famous 
structure of the old world. Time forbids to speak of the absence of 
all attempts at landscape gardening, a want unpardonable in a country 
like this. Thus, in a rambling way, we have spoken of the most 
prominent faults of our dwelling-houses. The subject is worthy of 
thought, from higher motives than the desire to enhance the value of 
property. He who would create a Home, must make it the centre to 
which may tend, not only our ideas of comfort and pleasure, but the 
love which all have for beauty, fitness, and elegance. T. A. K. 


A Certain Old Book. 


Some men are like sunbeams—whatever they touch grows brighter. 
But unfortunately for the world, there are not as many of them as there 
might be, and when we have once found them we don’t particularly like 
to lose sight of them again. They are not all of our own time either. 

VoL. xxviii. 4 
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We have men like Charles G. Leland and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who can bring in their lightest moments more abstract knowledge to 
bear on a subject, than the veriest polemic could in days of labor, 
and can doit all, such is the ease of true ability, without the slightest 
shadow of pedantry’; but they have had their frequent prototypes. 
Only the other day I chanced on a curious old book which illustrated 
this thing so well, that I have taken it in hand and have a design to 
show it off to the readers of the Lit. 

It is the seventh edition of “ Barnabee’s Journal and is the itinerary 
of a jolly, careless, drunken scholar, who occupied himself in sundry 
tramps over England. As a book it is comparatively recent, but still 
extremely rare, and though a reprint from half a dozen reprints, is as 
much in need of an introduction to modern society as they ever were. 

It begins with a preface to the first edition ; then comes one to the 
second, with variations and errata ; then follow others “ 'T’o the Reader,” 
in English and Latin, to the third, fourth and fifth editions, withthe 
various readings which had been adopted in each; then an “ Advertise- 
ment” concerning the authorship of the work; then of the fifth,and finally 
of the present edition. These carry us to the fiftieth page, but we do 
not reach the itinerary so soon, for there follows a long investigation into 
the claims of Richard Braithwait as the author of these travels of 
Barnabee the Drunken, which fills twenty more, and we arrive at the 
notes on the Itinerary, in which there is a shrewd discussion on the 
name “ Barnabee,” evincing a great knowlege on the part of the au- 
thor, of old songs and the forgotten literature of the last century. This 
ends only to introduce us to a Postscript wherein divers other claims 
of the aforesaid Richard are diligently set forth, and then comes the 
Journal proper. 

But even now, after passing through nearly half of the book, we are 
not allowed to begin, for we have the “ Loyall Pheander to his Royall 
Alexander,” “ Upon this Work,” “ Ad Viatorem ” and “ Ad Transla- 
torem,” with the Englished versions opposite, (after the fashion consist- 
ently pursued in the work, of having the text on the left and the trans- 
lation on the right-hand page,) “ The Index of this Work,” and at last 
the first journey. In this northern travel of his he comes upon one of 
the “ rigid ones ” inflicting punishment on his cat. 

In progressu Boreali, In my progress traveling Northward, 
Ut processi ab Australi, Taking my farewell o’ th’ Southward, 
Veni Banbery, O prophanum! To Barbery came I, O prophane one! 
Ubi vidi Puritanum, Where I saw a Puritane-one 

Felem facientem furem Hanging his cat on Monday 

Quia Sabbatho stravit murem. For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 
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This is illustrated by a copper-plate, representing the pious ‘ Puri- 
tane-one,’ with hands uplifted, and a book before him, on a table, pray- 
ing for the forgiveness of the sin which the cat’s folly and wickedness 
has brought upon him. Barnabee, in the foreground, with his dog be- 
side him, raises his finger in warning, and laughs at the ridiculousness 
of the whole thing, while the cat, poor wretch, hangs from the limb of 
a tree, in the centre of the picture. 

At Brackley he receives a warning from the Mayor ; the plate rep- 
resenting the scene, as he describes it. 


Veni Brackley, ubi natus From thence to Brackley, as did beseeme one. 


Stripe vili Magistratus, 

Quem conspexi residentem, 
Stramine tectum contegentem, 
Et me vocans, “‘ Male agis, 
Bibe minus, ede magis.” 


Like other and equally good men, he had a row with the “ beaks,” 


The May’r I saw, a wondrous meane one, 
Sitting, thatching and bestowing 

On a wind-blowne honse a strowing, 

On me called he, and did charme mee; 


“ Drinke lesse, eat more, I doe warne thee.” 


and just missed being “jugged ;” and this is the result :— 


Veni Leister ad Campanam, 
Ubi mentem laesi sanam; 
Prima nocte mille modis 
Flagellarunt me Custodes, 
Pells sparsi sunt livores 
Meos castigare mores. 


At Overbowles he had quite an adventure, and not being opposed 
to traveling on holidays, happened to get there at church-time. 


Sacra die ed veni 

ides Sanctae erant plenae, 
Quorum percitus exemplo, 
Quia hospes erat templo, 
Intrans vidi sacerdotem, 
Igne fatuo poculis notum. 


Glires erant incolae villae, 
Iste clamat, dormiunt illi; 
Ipse tamen vixit ita, 

Si non corde, veste trita; 
Fortem prae se ferens gestum 
Fregit pedibus suggestum. 


Qua occasione nacta, 

Tota grex expergefacta, 
Sacerdote derelicto, 

Tabulis fractis gravitér icto, 


Pransum redeunt; unus horum, 


Plebem sequor non pastorem. 


Thence I came to th’ Bell at Leister, 
Where my braines did need a plaister; 
First night that I was admitted 

By the watchmen I was whipped, 
Black and blew as any tetter 

Beat I was to make me better. 


On a feast day came I thether, 

When good people flockt together, 
Where (induc’d by their example) 

I repair’d unto the temple, 

Where I heard the Preacher, gravely 
With his nose pot-tipt, most bravely. 


Dormise-like the people seemed, 

Though he cride, they sleeping dreamed ; 
For his life, tho there was harm in’t, 
Heart was lesser rent than his garment; 
With his feet he did so thunder, 

As the pulpit fell asunder. 


Which occasion having gotten 
All awake, the pulpit broken; 
While the preacher lay sore wounded, 


With more boords than beards surrounding ; 


All to dinner, who might faster, 
And among them I left Pastor. 
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Which does not show his regard for the Clergy in a very strong 
light. At Natland, being in about the same condition which a boiled 


owl is usually supposed to assume, he must needs have his little 
dance. 





—Colligit, hospitium dedit, —gave me harbor; light as fether 
Mecum bibit, mecum edit, We both drunke and eat together, 
Semipotus sicut usi, Till halfe-typsy, as it chanced, 
Circa maypole plebe lusi. We about the maypole danced. 


And after ending his trip, by a big drunk, at Kirkland, he came to 
Staveley, and tells the story to a lot of good follows, over a conside- 
rable of liquor there. 

The second Journal opens with an epigram upon the nose of the 
hero, which is compared, very irreverently, to “ Bacchus’ Bush,” in 
allusion to the old saying of good wine needing no such emblem. 
This is followed by a corollary, and then we have the itinerary. Af- 
ter meeting with a few adventures of no especial interest, save being 
tossed by a cow, and 


—ludens chartis pictis 
Cum puella speciosa, 


he comes to the Bell at Stone, as he had before come to that at Leis- 
ter. Here the “chartas” again appear. 


Veni Stone ad Campanam, Thence to th’ Bell at Stone streight draw I, 
Vidi Deliam non Dianam; Delia, no Diana saw I; 

Hic suspectam habens vitam, By the Parson I was cited, 

Pastor gregis Jesuitam Who held me for Jesuited ; 

Me censebat, sed incertas In his search, the door fast locked, 

Nil invenit praeter chartas. Nought but cards were in my pocket. 


At Highgate he toasted the Freshmen. 


Hic tyronibus exosum And the horne of matriculation 
Hausi cornu tortuosum. Drunk to th’ freshmen of our nation,— 


winding up his tour, as usual, with a general time, and giving us a 
couple of pages, as a sort of parting blessing. One of them is filled 
up with a eulogy of Young’s tobacco, (though who Young was doesn’t 
become manifest, and the location of his shop is definitely described as 
being next to a tavern,) and the other, with an apology for the errata. 

Still unsatisfied, and as able to imbibe as ever, he starts on his 
third wandering, taking the precaution to supply himself with a horse, 
which may carry him, but which, getting played out by hard travel, 
he turns loose to pasture, and continues on foot. 
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At Hodsdon the ‘ picture-books’ get him into trouble again :— 


Veni Hodsdon, stabant foris 
Chartis pictis impostores, 
Queis deceptis, notis causis, 
Ante Eirenarcham pacis 
Eos duxi; ut me videt, 
Laudat eos, me deridet. 


Thence to Hodson, where stood watching 
Cheats who liv’d by conicatching ; 

False cards brought me with them plaid I, 
Dear for their acquaintance paid I; 

’Fore a Justice they appeared, 

Them he praised, me he jeered. 


At Burleigh he comes, unexpectedly, on an echo. Both the stanzas 
are worthy of attention ; the one, for its correct imitation of the Latin, 
the other, for its equally correct mimicry of the sound. 


Clamaus domum 6 inanem! 
Resonabat ecco, ‘ famem ;’ 
Quinam habitant intra muros? 
Respirabat ecco, ‘mures ;’ 

Ditis omen, nomen habe; 

Ecco respondebat, ‘ Abi.’ 


Hollowing loud, 6 empty wonder! 

Ecco streight resounded, ‘ hunger.’ 
Who inhabits this vast brick-house? 
Ecco made reply, the ‘titmouse ;’ 
Ominous cell! No drudge at home, sir? 
Ecco answer made, ‘ Be gone, sir.’ 


Verily, both author and translator spread themselves on that bit of 


work. 


Fishing don’t suit Barnabee the Drunken, as well as it might. 


Veni Witham, audiens illam 
Propter lubricam anguillam 
Vero claram, nixus ramo, 
Coepi expiscari hamo; 

Et ingentem capiens unam, 
Praeceps trahor in lacunam. 


Thence to Witham, having red there. 
That the fattest eele was bred there 
Purposing some to intangle 

Forth I went and took mine angle; 
Where a huge one having hooked, 
By her headlong I was dooked. 


Nor does he fare better in the appropriating line: 


Veni New-Worke, ubi vivos 
Sperans mersos esse rivis, 
Irrui cellam subamoenam, 
Generosis vinis pleman, 
Donec lictor intrans cellam, 
Me conduxit ad flageellum. 


Thence to New-Worke, flood surrounded, 
Where I hoping most were drowned : 
Hand to hand I straightways shored 

To a cellar richly stored: 

Till suspected for a picklock, 

Th’ beedle led me to the whip-stock. 


During this journey he is married, and though he records several 
instances of distinct booziness, after that happy event, he is compelled, 
in the end, probably in consideration of the lady’s wishes, to finish his 
trip without the grand blow-out he expected. 

Doubtless, also, in consequence of the same fact, we have him pre- 
sented to us in his fourth and last perigrination, as Barnabee the Reform- 
ed Drunkard. He takes to the country, and after a dozen pages of fare- 
well to all the old haunts in which he used to carouse, he discourses, 
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very dryly, (and no wonder,) on the Fairs which are held in England— 
all very good for an antiquary, but marvellous stupid for any one else 
to read. This closes the last trip, and the last picture shows him at 
his ease, at his house-door, with dog and pipe and mug, as of old, only 
more sober, more sedate and steady-looking than he used to be. 

The book ends with a page “upon the erratas,” one stanza of 
which it may be well to commend to the nest Class, whose hard luck 
may compel them to pass an examination in Biennial on Greek prose 
or scanning. It furnishes a capital evasion of considerable censure : 

Quid si breves fiant longi? What though brieves too be made longo’s? 

Si vocales sint diphthongi? What tho’ vowels be dipthongo’s ? 

Quid si graves sint acuti? What tho’ graves become acute too? 

Si accentus fiant muti? What tho’ accents become mute too? 

Quid si placidé, plené, plané, What tho’ freely, fully, plainly, 


Fregi frontem Prisciani ? I’ve broke Priscian's forehead mainly ? 
* * *£ #£ # * * * * *£ * # 


Sat est verbum declinavi Know ye I’ve declined most bravely 
“Titubo, titubas, titubavi.” “ Titubo, titubas, titubavi.” 


And so I commend Drunken Barnabee to your kindest indulgence. 
He is not perfect, but in the main he certainly is a jolly good fellow. 


Midas. 
I 


Treacherous rushes were they that told 
The secret won from the barber’s fears, 
How, spite of kingdom, in spite of gold, 
In spite of lineage fair and old, 
The great King Midas had asses’ ears. 


Il. 
Well, you may doubt that the tale was true, 
Quibble and query as much as you will; 
And yet, whatever the ancients might do, 
The story has fitness for them and you, 
And the truth of its moral is useful still. 





OBITUARY. 





Il. 
For this you may notice wherever you go, 
That each one, impelled by his private fears, 
Has that which he tells to but one or so; 
Some flaw in life to be whispered low ; 
In short, that each Midas has asses’ ears. 


IV. 
Truly hapless, alas! are we 
Who think all matters in truth are done: 
We wag on our little way in glee, 
While we and our Dead Sea apples agree; 
And then,—naught but lies is beneath the sun. 


¥. 
And the rushes grow up in the hole to-day, 
Dreamily murmuring unto the breeze 
The secrets men would have hid alway, 
Hoping, but failing, by prisons of clay, 
To hinder their going wherever they please. 


Obituary, 


Masor Freperic W. Matteson died, Aug. 28th, 1862, of ty- 
phoid fever, on the field, in service with the Army of the West, and 
while commanding the First Battalion Yates’ Sharp-shooters. Major 
Matteson was the son of Ex-Gov. Matteson, of Illinois, and until Aug. 
1861, a member of the Class of 1863, in Yale College. Having grad- 
uated, in 1855, at Russel’s Military Institute, in this city, he sailed 
for Europe, where he passed five years in travel and study. During 
this time he was in residence, for three years, at the Universities of 
Halle and Heidelberg ; at the latter, reading a course of Law. He 
returned to America in 1860, and immediately entered the Sophomore 
Class at Yale. When the war broke out, and Companies were organ- 
ized in the various Classes, he was unanimously elected Captain of his 
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Class, and in that position exhibited that excellence in tactics, and fit- 
ness to command, which oftentimes distinguished him on the field of 
battle. In Aug. 1861, he received the offer of a commission as a 
Major, in the 1st Bat. Yates’ Sharp-shooters, of IIl., and accepting it, 
immediately left, to take command, attended by his Classmate, Mr. O. 
H. Payne, who was commissioned as Lieutenant in the same corps, 
and who has since been appointed Lt. Colonel, of 124th Ohio Volun- 
teers. 

Major Matteson participated in the engagements at New Madrid, 
Corinth, Farmington and Booneville, and ever distinguished himself as 
a gallant officer, until death called him from the. field of battle and 
of life. His remains were interred in Springfield, Ill., with mil- 
itary honors. A Springfield daily, eulogizing his memory, says: 
‘‘'Truly, another brave and noble man has been added to the roll of 
those who have sacrificed their lives on the altar of their country.” 

Words can add nothing more to his fame as a soldier; but we can 
drop a tear to his memory as a Classmate anda friend. We who 
knew him, can remember his manliness and his courtesy, and can re- 
spect him as an accomplished scholar, a polished gentleman, and a 
loved companion. Farewell, dear Classmate. May the sod rest 
lightly, and the grass grow green above thee. Thy virtues are em- 
balmed in our hearts. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 


Commencement. 
Quiet old New Haven, after the unusual excitement of Presentation, had elapsed 
into an apathy deeper than ever, until it was re-awakened by the “arrivals for 
Commencement.” The number of graduates seemed smaller than usual this year; 
but yet there was a goodly sprinkling of grey headed men, peering around the Col- 
lege buildings with strange and surprised faces, indicating plainly that Change had 
been busy even at Yale. 
Alumni Meeting. 
On the morning of Wednesday, July 30th, at nine o’clock, Prof. Thacher called 
the meeting to order and nominated Ex-Gov. Hoppin of Rhode Island, Class of 
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1828 for President. Frederick A. Coe, Class of 1837, was appointed Secretary. 
The number here seemed as large as in former days, although without doubt the 
unsettled state of the country withheld many who were anxious to be present. 
The exercises were opened with a prayer by the Rev. Edward Beecher D. D. Prof. 
Thacher then delivered a feeling and impressive eulogy on the life of Edward C. 
Herrick, late Treasurer of the College.. Prof. Porter followed with a delicate trib- 
ute to the memory of Prof. Larned. 

Judge Ellsworth, Ex-Gov. of Connecticut, then introduced a resolution urging 
President Lincoln to use all the means in his power to crush the Rebellion. This 
called forth eloquent remarks from Dr. Bacon. Dr. Beecher, Ex-Gov. Dutton and 
Commodore Foote. The remarks of the latter were, as usual, short and to the 
point, and elicited the applause that was due to the man. 


Phi Beta Kappa. 


The annual gathering of this honorable Fraternity was characterized by the 
usual ardent enthusiasm on the part of the members, both active and honorary. 
On Wednesday evening, they listened with becoming attention and interest to an 
Oration by Charles Tracy, Esq., on “ The True and the False,” and a Poem by the 
Rev. Charles D. Helmer, on “The Stars and Stripes.” The annual election result- 
ed as follows: 

Dr. Mitton BapGEr, President. 

Pror. A. C. TwintnG, Vice President. 

Pror. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, JR., Corresponding Secretary. 
Pror. Husert A. NEwrTon, Treasurer. 

Gerorce 8S. HAMLIn, Assistant Treasurer. 

Henry F. Drwock, Recording Secretary. 


Commencement of 1863. 


Orator—Dr. Francis LIEBER. 
Substitute—Dr. EpDwWARD BEECHER. 
Poet—ReEv. A. L. STOWE. 





Gommencement Day. 
The exercises at ‘‘Commencement” were unusually successful. The speaking 
was good, the subjects well chosen, and the music fine; a Programme, however, 
would give the best idea of the performance. 


Programme. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


FORENOON. 


1. Music: Overture. (Stradella.)—Fiotow. 

2. PRAYER. 

3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Joun WESLEY ALLING, Orange. 

4. Oration, “The Virginia Convention of 1788,” by Ina RusH ALEXANDER, Lewis- 
ton, Pa. 


VOL. XXVIII. 5 
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5. Oration, “Suae quisque fortunae faber,” by Tomas GARDINER THURSTON, Kai- 
lua, Hawaiian Islands. 

6. Music: Aria, (Robert le Diable.)}—Meyerbeer. 

7. Oration, “The Strength and Weakness of the Hypocrite,” by James Henry 
Crossy, Bangor Me. 

8. Dissertation, ‘‘ War in its Beneficent Effects,” by MeLviLtE Cox Day, Bidde. 
Jord, Me. 

9. Oration, “‘ Mohammed,” by Cuartes Eustis HusBarp, Boston, Mass. 
10. Oration, ‘‘American Statesmanship,” by FRANKLIN McVEaGu, West Chester 
Pa. 

11. Music: Lebenspulse.—Strauss. 

12. Dissertation, “ The Basis of Reform in the Present Century,” by WILLIAM. 
Lampson, LeRoy, N. Y. 

13. Dissertation, ‘‘ Petrarch,” by WiLL1AM RussELL K1mpBer.y, West Troy N. Y. 

14, Oration, “ National Debt,” by ALBERT Francis Jupp, Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands. 

15. Music : Capt. Bensel’s Quickstep.—Bergé. 

16. Dissertation, “‘ Tennyson’s In Memoriam,” by CHARLES WooLsEY Colt, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

17. Dissertation, “ Self-Development,” by Waiter Lowrie McCuinton, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

18. Oration, “ Percival,” by GEorGE MILLER BEARD, Andover, Mass. 

19. Music: Magic Flute.—Mozart. 

40. Dissertation, “‘ Public Opinion,” by Harrison MALTZBERGER, Reading, Pa. 

21. Oration, “ The Tree of Knowledge,” by Tuomas Bureis Kirsy, New Haven. 

2. Philosophical Oration, “‘ The Office of Art,” by CorneLivus Lapp KiTcHELL, 
Detroit, Mich, 

23. Music: Overture.—Noll. 


AFTERNOON. 


1. Music: Overture, (William Tell.)—Rossini. 

2. Dissertation, ‘‘ Havelock,” by CuaRLES WriGut Ey, Madison. 

3. Dissertation, “‘ Genius and Purpose,” by CHARLES Burt SumNER, Southbrige, 
Mass. 

3. Dissertation, ‘“ William Pinckney,’ by JAMES ALFRED DunBAR, Carlisle, Pa. 

5. Music: Osmanen.—Lanner. 

6. Oration. “ The Spirit and Influence of American Liberty,” by Freperic Av- 
Gustus WaRD, Farmington. 

7. Dissertation, “‘ Mirabeau,” by Hiram Ho.uister Kimpton, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

8. Oration, ‘The Mission of Calamity to the State,” by Ricwarp MorsE, New 
York City. 

6. Music: Tannhauser.— Wagner. 

10. Oration, “The Pursuit of Ideal Excellence,” by FrEDERIC ApAMs, Orange, N. J. 

11. Dissertation, ““ The True Basis of Government,” by Horace Dutton, Au- 
burndale, Mass. 

12. Oration, “‘ The Tendency of Science to Skepticism,” by Henry Hamm Srep- 
BINS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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13. Music: National Airs. 

14. Dissertation, ‘“ Universities under Government Patronage,” by WILLIAM 
Piatt KetcuaM, New York City. 

15. Oration, “ Richard Bently,” by RoGER SHERMAN Tracy, Windsor, Vt. 

16. Oration, ‘ The Avenging Forces of History,” by Epwarp BENTON Cok, New 
York City. 

17. Music : Chimes.—Stoepel. 

18. Philosophical Oration, ‘Armed Constitutionalism,” by DanteEL Henry CHaM- 
BERLAIN, Worcester, Mass. 

19. The Influence of a Nation’s Past on its Present,” with the Valedictory Ad- 
dress, by JoHN PHELPS TAYLOR, Andover, Mass. 

20. Music: Overture, (Martha.)—Flotow. 

21. DEGREES CONFERRED. 

22. PRAYER by the President. 


Statement of Facts. 


This old and time honored institution was for this year, at least, abolished, and for 
the following reasons. It has been, as far‘as our memory extends, a complete hum- 
bug, both in regard to the facts themselves, and also because all of the ones most 
interested had invariably made up their minds long before these conclusive argu- 
ments were ever delivered. An examination of the matter this year proved that 
every one of “the incoming class” had either joined one of the Societies or was 
pledged. With this convincing argument for its absurdity, it was thought proper 
to get an opinion from the Faculty. Two prominent members of the Faculty were 
therefore consulted, and gave as their opinion that “it was the most foolish and use- 
less performance in College.” In addition to this, dark hints were circulating con- 
cerning expulsion and suspension, and in view of these facts it was thought proper 
to pass it over. *In order that the result of the Campaign might be made public, 
notice was given to the College world that the announcement would be made in the 
Brother’s Hall, (which was chosen by lot.) It was as follows: 


Linonia, 
Brothers, 


It was impossible, however, to do away with the annual rush. Both parties, as 
usual, claimed victory, the Freshmen at having made a good attack on a most secure 
position, the Sophomores at having prevented their entrance. The intervention of 


the Faculty, however, soon brought about a compromise between the contending 
parties. 


Freshman Initiation. 


Friday the twenty-sixth probably seemed to the Freshmen, as it has to many be- 
fore in their position, fraught with the greatest interest and at the same time terror. 
At early evening, while the Sophomores were making themselves hideous with 
frightful disguises, and night hideous with their tin horns, the “upper-class men’’ 
were prowling about the streets to “hook” Freshmen. In spite of the most care- 
ful arrangement with tickets, several of the Freshmen fell into the wrong hands. 
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With this exception, the brightness of the occasion was unclouded. Never were 
the Sophomores more blood thirsty, never were the tortures more appalling, never 
were the Freshmen in greater danger; but they treated like gentlemen and conse- 
quently like gentlemen they were treated. If we may be aliowed to express an 
opinion, this class will grow up and become an honor to Yale. 


Changes in the Faculty. 


We learn that the place of Treasurer, lately filled by Edward C. Herrick, is now 
occupied by Henry C. Kingsley. ‘The department of Rhetoric, made vacant by the 
death of Prof. Larned, has not yet found a permanent successor. In the place of 
Prof. Henry Hadley, Mr. Addison Van Name has been appointed Instructor of He- 
brew in the Theological Department. 


Boat .House. 

Well, we are going to have a new boat-house, if we are to believe what the en- 
thusiasts say about the matter. It may not perhaps mean much to outsiders, but 
to us it implies a great deal. No more crawling through a hole in the fence, when 
the gate is shnt. No more carrying heavy barges about half a mile over the mud 
and then finding them stick into the opposite bank. No more piling in thereupon, 
to the serious abrasion of shins, and shoving them off again. No more losing of 
rowlocks, missing of oars, stealing of loose articles or general displacement of boats 
by the tide. Yes, there will be no more little boys on the bridge to throw stones 
and encourage profanity, or oozy cables hanging across the channel just high enough 
to hit a man in the eye when he turns round. No more scratching gravel on the 
port side and trailing on the starboard, in order to pass some miserable Philadel- 
phia schooner loaded with coal. No more dirt in the boats, no more cracking of 
sinews to shoot the bridge on coming back, or-wild oystermen to fasten their sea- 
skimming sharpies in front of the boat house, and to expostulate quietly but firmly 
when said sharpies by accident get cut adrift. Good by, need and inconvenience, 
for the fiat has gone forth, and the new house is to be ready next spring. In Col- 
lege there has been raised more than half the needed sum already. There is no 
doubt that the required amount will be readily obtained. It is proposed to place 
this new structure as a float, no longer above or below the tides, above the draw- 
bridge on the Fair Haven side, and to provide it with dressing rooms and all mod- 
ern conveniences in the shape of tackle and rollers. Success to it! 

At a meeting of the Yale Navy, the following officers were elected to serve for 
the coming year. 

Commodore—George L. Curran, ’63 

First Fleet Captain—E. T. Mather, ’64 
Second Fleet Captain—T. D. Tiffany, S. S. 
Purser—Benjamin C. Riggs, ’65. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Gritor’s Cable. 


Ovr position is, in many respects, a peculiar, and altogether an unexpected one. 
It is the situation of a man who, in a careless, free and easy style, has lounged into 
a party of friends, expecting a little sociable conversation, but has found in every- 
thing and every body, a stiff, dressed upstyle of manners. He fumbles around, 
tries to adopt the careless bravado air, and seem unconscious of the fact, that he is 
the great centre of astonished observation. Such is the position we now occupy, 
and until the ice is fairly broken, a most unpleasant and embarrassing one it is. 
Now, however, to the point. A great change has passed over the College world 
since we last conversed with you through these pages; a hundred familiar faces 
have vanished; a hundred unknown ones have filled up the vacancy; and again 
Yale is jogging along over the road of another Collegiate year. Of the Class which 
has passed away we need not say but little, for their memory is yet fresh with us. 
It is unnecessary to speak in their praise, for the College records are rich with ac- 
counts of their many triumphs. In their departure, almost every one of us has 
lost some dear and valued friend, and all unite in mourning the common loss. May 
the career of “Sixty-two,” in the world, be as bright as it wasin Yale. Of the 
Class which has just entered, it is hard to form any opinion yet, for eye judgment 
isof small value. As far, however, as this extends, its decision must be strongly 
in their favor. As usual, a most polite welcome has been held out to them by the 
supporters of the Literary and Secret Societies, by the supporters of the Boat- 
Clubs, and even by the Lit., and now they are handed over to the tender mercies of 
the Areopagus, which, we believe, is in full session. If we judge the Class cor- 
rectly, however, they can take care of themselves, and if they rush as well in their 
lessons as they do in front of the Gymnasium, their marks will be very high. In 
regard to this rush, we think we can pass true judgment, for we were merely spec- 
tators. The muscular Editor, even, tried his best to remain passive, but we could 
see that he was thirsting for the fray. He fidgeted around, first on one foot, then 
on the other; clutched his hands convulsively together; but when his hat was 
knocked ignominiously over his eyes; when his feet were almost trodden to a jelly, 
all idea of Senioric, Editorial dignity, was thrown aside, and he plunged in, resolved 
to conquer or to die. Whether the Fresh rushed the Sophs, or not, we will not at- 
tempt to say, for we are aware that several of the large men of our Class favor the 
negative, and their arguments would probably be convincing. Muscle is becoming 
a subject of great admiration with us now, and it finds the most convenient vent in 
boating. Thus, the boating interest is now very strong, holding out a good prom- 
ise for a fine race, this term. Many, however, are not contented to show their 
power in company with five others, but must “ go it alone.” The arguments, how- 
ever, in favor of this kind of amusement, have not been very good ones; we will 
quote but two instances. A gentleman connected with this Institution, while pull- 
ing “a long stroke and a strong,” somewhere in the vicinity of the Fort, found his 
craft with “inverted benches.” The fault, of course, was not his, but the boat, or 
that miserable oar. Next, picture to yourself, one of these paste-board boxes, 
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drifting up the river with the tide. Not empty, however, but containing one poor 
individual, without oars, looking, wistfully, at the fast receding shore, and trying to 
make head against the tide, by using his hat asa paddle. Give me, rather, the 
larger boats; for when misfortune comes, as come it will, there are five others— 
“misery loves company.” 

Prominent, also, among the other tastes, has become the taste for music. I 
will not speak here of singing, although the scientific performances of the connois- 
seurs, the rambling strains of the man returning home at the “small hours,” and 
even the discordant howls of some of the eating clubs, merit a separate notice. I 
confine myself strictly to instrumental music. It must have been from some quiet 
secluded spot, like No. 10, South College, that the beautiful song, entitled, “‘ There’s 
music in the air,” emanated. A melodeon in the room above, a melodeon in the 
room behind, a melodeon in the room beneath; three Sax horns, two violins, three 
flutes, one tin instrument—name unknown—and one E flat Bass Tuba Sax Horn in 
the entry; always one is playing, usually all. Verily, music hath charms. 

We should be happy if, before taking leave of you, we could hold out some in- 
ducement for every Class to contribute Articles to the Lit. Remember, it is nota 
Class-institution, but a Magazine, supported by the Students of Yale College. Re- 
member, too, that even if the Article is not taken, the name of the author is un- 
known; for the Article is sent through the Post Office, with the name of the au- 
thor in a sealed envelope, which is unopened, until the piece is taken. 

The Senior Class are now in the greatest state of excitement concerning Class- 
Pictures. Whether our features shall be handed down to posterity by photographs 
or steel-engravings, is a subject of warm dispute. The handsome men espouse the 
the cause of photographs; the more ordinary, are willing to trust to the engraver, 
to make a nice looking picture, rather than to the “apparatus which never lies;” 
the dressy-men are in favor of cartes de visite, as they show the whole form. 
Thus the matter stands, and who will unite these discordant elements we do not 
know. 

In conclusion, we thank the College world, generally, for their liberal support 
of the Lit., and hope, that in future, their contributions will be literary, as well as 
pecuniary. And now, for the last time, farewell. Hard as it may be for a modest 
man to commence such a work as this, it is far more difficult to finish it. At last, 
however, we have summoned up resolution, and wave you an affectionate adieu 
with our graceful “ Amidon.”. 


Exchanges. 

We have received, regularly, the following periodicals: Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s Weekly, Vanity Fair, American Publishers’ Circular, and the Williams’ Quar- 
terly. The Continental, though irregular, we have some hope for, and expect to see 
again; but Harper’s Magazine, and the Knickerbocker, are almost incorrigible. 

Our acknowledgements are also due to the Publisher of Vanity Fair, for a well 
bound set of volumes, comprising the entire file of that excellent hebdomadal. 


(8 We most heartily beg pardon for having delayed the publication of this 


number, but the circumstances were such, that it was impossible to issue it any 
sooner. 








